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even on the days when he can claim precedence
his limits of action are much restricted. The
14 Twelve-o'clock Rule," as it is called, and the
automatic suspension of the sittings of the House
at half-past five on Fridays, make it difficult for
any controversial business to be debated to a
conclusion unless it is in the hands of the Govern-
ment.

The arrangement, by which the House rises, in
the ordinary course, at midnight, was intended to
put an end to the demoralising scandal of frequent
all-night sittings, sometimes produced by a mere
knot of obstructives in order to annoy and harass
the majority. But the result has been to place the
private member at a further disadvantage. The
Government can always suspend the Twelve-o'clock
Eule to secure a proper hearing and due attention
for matters in which it is interested. The
private member has no such power; so that a very
small hostile minority can generally talk out his
motion, by impeding its progress until midnight
comes " with its abhorred shears " and slits the thin-
spun life. Thus, even if he gets a place on the
order-paper before Easter, the private member has
very little scope, and at the best he can hardly expect
to do more than call attention to his proposals, in
the hope that they may impress public opinion, and
be inscribed in time on a Ministerial programme.
After Easter he can do very little indeed, and after
"Whitsuntide nothing at all.

If he cannot legislate himself he may be supposed
to have the power and opportunity to criticise the
legislation of the Executive. This he does, and
with as much freedom as his standing in the